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S.K. SAXENA 


I 

1. Introductory 

am happy and excited as I begin this brief essay. John Dewey’s Art as 
[ Experience is a very widely acclaimed work on aesthetics. Stephen 

C. Pepper speaks of it as “the most influential work in contextualistic 
literature”’; and Monroe C. Beardsley as “by widespread agreement, the 
most valuable work on aesthetics written in English (and perhaps in any 
language) so far in our century””. Almost every page of it teems with rich 
insights, but what gives me the thrill of a discovery as I go through it is the 
perception that the way we practise and enjoy t4la* in our sangeet’ justifies 
a good deal of what Dewey has to say on art, aesthetic experience, and 
thythm taken generally; and that, more importantly, the central concept of 
his aesthetics as developed in this great book—namely, the concept of an 
experience—is most adequately illustrated in the region of Hindustani 
thythm, though quite a few of its implications are relevant to other Indian 
arts as well, specially to some good Urdu poetry. It is just this single point 
that I seek to develop in the present article. My concern is, in the main, with 
the one concept referred to, and not with the essential thrust of Dewey’s 
whole philosophy of art. The latter, however, may well be stated, for it. 
forms the context of the concept in question. Let us put it in Dewey's own 
words: 

a.... Tragic is the idea ... that there is some inherent antagonism between the processes 
of normal living and creation and enjoyment of works of esthetic art. After all, even though 
‘spiritual’ and ‘material’ are set in opposition to one another, there may be smeigei 
through which the ideal is capable of embodiment and realisation—and this is all, 
fundamentally, that ‘matter’ signifies. 


b. An object is primarily and dominantly esthetic, yielding the enjoyment aia of 
esthetic perception, when the factors that determine anything which can hed ei 
experience are lifted high above the threshold of perception and are made manifest for 
own sake.® 

Now, I do not find it easy to relate our rhythm to heres pret 
complete experience” of daily life, but I see it clearly that ee 
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means by an experience is true to rhythm as practised and perceived in the 
region of Hindustani music and Kathak dance. 


2. Experience and ‘an’ Experience 

What does this concept of an experience signify? The question is 
obviously central to our enquiry. But we may not deal with it directly. 
Dewey takes pains to distinguish “an experience” from experience taken 
generally, and so it should help understanding if we first give a little thought 
to what he means by experience. Putting it briefly, Dewey’s view is that, 
regarded as a “sign and reward” of the interaction of an organism and its 
environment, experience is the ground of all human activity; and that it is 
not the subjective pole only, but the whole transaction—man’s “doing and 
undergoing” or suffering’, or the in dissoluble blend of express activity and 
surrender, receptivity or endurance. Some other important remarks of his, 
in this context, are: aesthetic experience is no more exclusively “private and 
psychical” than any other kind of experience; aesthetic predicates like 
“poignant, tragic, beautiful,...settled, disturbed;... barren, harsh,. .. [and] 
fearful signify features of things’ own character”, and:no mere ‘projections’ 
of subjective states®; waking experience is rarely a wholly undiscriminating 
spread of sentience; and so, though not sharply and finally, experience 
divides up into what can easily be distinguished as beginnings and endings’. 
Dewey takes care to add that receptivity is not mere passivity, and that “we 

must summon energy and pitch it at a responsive key”—that is, by way of 
an active withdrawal of attention from the extra-aesthetic and its ee 
focusing— “in order to take in” whatever the art-object has to offer’ 

For our present purpose, however, what is directly relevant, I repeat, is 
the fact that Dewey develops his account of “an experience” by opposing it 
to experience which is not so individualized. Generally, of course, 


-. experience occurs continuously, because the interaction of live creature and environing 
conditions i is involved in the very process of living... Oftentimes, however, the experience 
had is inchoate. Things are experienced but not in such a way that they are composed into an 
experience. There is distraction and dispersion; what we observe and what we think, what 
we desire and what we get, are at odds with each other. ,..we start and then we stop, not 
because the experience has reached the end for the sake of which it was initiated but because 
of extraneous interruptions or of inner lethargy." 


Of experience that is thus unconsummated and divided on the inside, an 
experience is the very opposite. Dewey says: 


We have an experience when the material experienced runs its course to fulfilment. 
Then and then only is it integrated within and demarcated in the general stream of 
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experience from other experience. ..a situation, whether that of... playing a game of chess, 
carrying on a conversation...or taking part in a political campaign, is so rounded that its 
close is a consummation and not a [mere] cessation. Such an experience is a whole and 
carries with it its own individualizing quality and self-sufficiency. It is an experience.'* 


3. ‘An’ Experience—Explained 

The concept makes sense, for a good deal of human activity indeed aims 
at experience which is internally unified and is able to complete itself 
satisfactorily. To illustrate, it freely happens that “a piece of work is 
finished in a way that is satisfactory; a problem receives its solution; a game 
is played through; (or] a situation, whether that of eating a meal... [or] 
writing a book. . .is so rounded out that its close is a consummation and not 
a [mere] cessation”. 

Now, the main point is obvious here. Our experience comes to wear the 
look of an experience only where it is marked by a clear beginning, a more 
or less climactic termination, and undivided run between its two ends. 
However, a closer reading of Art as Experience reveals that, as Dewey 
understands it, an experience is distinguished not only by completeness and 
inner unity’*, but by quite a few other features, namely, internal impetus", 
articulation’®, cumulativeness!’, and a dominant quality’®. 

The inner unity of an experience is, however, to be understood with care; 
and Dewey would like us here to bear the following in mind: 


First, experience is rarely, if ever, literally breathless; and if it yet appears 
unbroken, the unity must be said to be merely seeming or virtual. As 
Dewey himself points out, most of our experiences are in fact punctuated 
with pauses, though these pauses, he hastens tc add, may not be “dead 
centres”, but even “define the quality of movement... [and] sum up what 
has been undergone and prevent its dissipation and idle evaporation”””. 
This is quite clearly manifest in our experience of listening to music and 
thythiic recitals where the pauses not only enable us to absorb the effect of 
the phrases that have just passed into silence, and to visualize the ones that 
are to come next”’, but may also let us see the expressly segmental or 
formed character of the musical (or rhythmical) movement. What is vital 
here is, of course, the rasika’s active engagement 7”; it is this which quietly 
spreads over the recesses, so to say, and does not allow them to appear as 
mere intervals. , 

Second, undividedness (or seeming singleness) is a necessary feature of 
an experience only when it is, in fact, lived through; for when we go over it 
after its occurrence we may well be able to say that it was, on the whole, 
intellectual or emotional, thus isolating its dominant quality from the 
subsidiary ones. To illustrate the lived singleness, when a thinker is actually 
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wrestling with a problem he is also at the same time feeling intensely 
interested in his thinking; and is, what is more, both tempted and led on by 
the prospect of a satisfactory self-completion of his effort. Here, the 
cognitive, affective and conative strands of the experience are just not 
distinguished; they only intertwine7!. 

Bearing these two qualifications in mind, we may say that an experience 
(a) is possessed of inner unity and order; (b) seems to move towards 
fulfillment (or a satisfying close), or does not end insipidly; and is (c), 
because of all this, agreeable (or aesthetic) on the whole. A consummation 
(or fulfillment), we may note, is no mere cessation; it is the perfection or 
completion of a process. An experience does not only end; for the point at, 
and the way in which, it ends alike make for the look of free 
self-completion, and so for the appearance of a whole of distinct 
significance. What is more, in so far as the close of the experience and the 
collocation of its details are both determined by its own inner character or 
demands, the termination, as attainment of an end as desired, is satisfying. 
As opposed to this, the experience of attitudes like “submission to [mere] 
convention and [predetermined] intellectual procedure, rigid abstinence, 
coerced submission”, involves, in every case, the internal discord of what 
one has to do with what one would like to do; it lacks the inner unity 
demanded by an experience, does not satisfy the person involved, and is 
therefore “anesthetic”. So is morality in the case of most of us. “Instead of 
exemplifying wholehearted action” (that is, the happy inner oneness of 
willing and desire with the call of duty), it takes the form of “grudging 
piecemeal concessions to the demands of duty”. This is exactly the point in 
Dewey’s complaint that “one great defect in what passes as morality is its 
anesthetic quality”. 


4. The Anesthetic and the Esthetic 

But the noteworthy point in his attitude, here, is that he opposes the 
aesthetic not to the practical or the intellectual, but to “the humdrum; 
slackness of loose ends”; and, in addition to the attitudes already listed, to 
all that detracts from the unity of an experience, that is “rigid abstinence, 
coerced submission, tightness on one side and dissipation, incoherence and 
aimless indulgence on the other”?*. None of these attitudes is unfamiliar to 
us. The reality of humdrum experience is obvious. The daily routine of 
office-going people in big towns, and our experience of watching (in the 
game of cricket) spells of bowling which are called mere up-and-down stuff, 
are both alike commonplace and dull. Slackness of loose ends is a clear 
feature of the way a long harangue is felt as just disappearing into boredom. 
In the region of art, a similar insipidity disfigures Kathak dance where 
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long-winded chukkardar patterns come to an end in the way of a mere 
sprawl, so to say, in wanton disregard of the norm of shapely, gathered ang. 
Our everyday experience freely shows a different kind of laxity. A dieting 
person’s week-long control over the palate may suddenly erupt into 
indiscriminate eating (see: “tightness on one side and dissipation... aimless 
indulgence, on the other”). On reflection such unevenness is only rued, not 
cherished as an experience of singular value. But the aesthetic too is as 
freely found is our everyday lives. Dewey says: 


Any practical activity.. provided that it is integrated and moves by its own urge to 
fulfillment, [will be an experience and} have esthetic quality.” 


[In the case of thinking] if a conclusion is reached, it is that of a movement of anticipation 
and cumulation, one that finally comes to completion. Hence an experience of thinking has 
its own esthetic quality.” 


The esthetic quality that rounds out an experience into completeness and unity... [is] 
emotional.?’ 


The above, it is obvious, are all relevant to Dewey’s conception of 
esthetic quality; so we. may bring out their meaning clearly: 

The experience of any activity comes to appear as an experience and as 
invested with esthetic quality if, instead of merely submitting to convention 
or a prefixed procedure, the individual involved is himself actively 
interested in its progress, and looks forward to its proper completion, with a 
sense of growing success and satisfaction; and, what is more, if the 
experience in question is neither arrested nor weakened by the time it 
comes to an end, but closes on a note of satisfaction or attainment. The end 
is here no imposition, but only consummates the inner attitudes of interest 
and expectation; and so when it comes to an end, the total experience is felt 
as completing itself, instead of being cut short, as if because of some outer 
pressure. It is at this point of the felt self-completion of an (apparently) 
unbroken, automotive experience that aesthetic quality emerges. In other 
words, aesthetic quality is how an experience feels when it has run its course 
and completed itself without loss of interest. It is indeed this conviction 
which prompts Dewey to speak thus: 


The esthetic is no intruder in experience from without, whether by way of idle luxury or 
transcendent ideality... it is [only] the clarified and intensified development of traits that 
belong to every normally complete experience. This fact I take to be the only secure basis 
upon which esthetic theory can build.” 


But it must here be forthwith added that what is essential for the unity of 
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an experience is not absence of conflict or struggle, but persistence of 
interest. For where interest abides, struggle and conflict may be not only 
borne, but enjoyed, in so far as they seem to be “means of developing an 
experience... members in that they carry it forward””*. 


5. Two Questions—Answered 

Emphases such as these should cause us no discomfort. But there are at 
least two points in Dewey’s account of an experience which call for some 
explanation: 


a. Dewey says: 


... because of continuous merging, there are no holes... when we have an experience. 
Every successive part flows freely without seams... into what ensues. At the same time... 
each gains distinctness in itself.” 


How is this to be explained? How can the parts that merge into each 
other yet gain in distinctness? Does. not the suggestion involve a 
contradiction? 

The difficulty, I suggest, is easily met if we remind ourselves that what is 
being talked about here is an experience, not physical things; and that 
whereas different colours which are just rubbed into each other may well 
become indistinguishable, the two components of, say, an experience of 
feeling moved at the sight of a person in distress—that is, our feeling moved 
and his suffering—only come to be more clearly seen because of their 
fusion in the experience. 


b. Second, how exactly is the unity of an experience emotional (or 
satisfying, aesthetic)? Do we not make the experience merely subjective 
when we speak thus? Here, Dewey would like to rejoin as follows: 

Emotions do not come to us as we find pebbles on the roadside or articles 
of furniture in a shop, readymade and sans motion and life, and all alike- 
marked out by outlines that do not run into the spaces which environ them. 
Every one of them is rather a colouring of an individual’s interaction with 
his own uniquely apprehended environment, a more or less pervasive detail 
of how a segment of his living feels; and its individual felt character is 
determined not only by the interaction from (or rather within) which it 
results, but by the way the life of the person in question subsequently flows, 
so that its abidance is by no means immune to future changes of colour and 
content. To illustrate, whether the sadness of a man crossed in love is tinged 
with a little bitterness or not would be determined by the kind of person he 
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is, self-consciously important or wholly self-effacing, and by how he takes it 
all, as a mere undeserved rebuff, or as a test of the unwavering selflessness 
of his love; and, what is more, whether the loss in love is allowed to feel as a 
blight on present activity—and to induce mere luxuriance in wan 
imaginings—or as a hidden vein of pain that lends added zest or a little 
pungency to the doing of one’s daily duties, would depend on whether one 
is well off and can therefore relax in workless vacancy, or has to toil and 
sweat to make a living for himself and his aged parents. Therefore, aesthetic 
experience too, as involving emotion, is never merely private, but some 
doing and suffering in a wider context, the evocation of an experience—and 
a growing realization of some meaning—through an active exercise of 
percipience and imagination in respect of what is clearly objective. Where 
the object is art, such experience is as much a ‘working’ of the work as the 
sufferance of an individual. 


6. ‘An’ Experience and Experience 

Dewey would like to add that, with all its singleness and individuality, an 
art-work itself is never quite cut away from the general run of experience. 
In fact, he emphasizes this point, and buttresses it by argument, in speaking 
of art from the viewpoint of both its producer and perceiver; and it seems 
necessary to put his thinking in this context clearly, partly because it has a 
vital bearing on his understanding of art taken generally: 

There is one clear difference between the objects of experience and 
experience itself. Only the former are possessed of definite limits; 
experience is never rigidly bounded. This holds good whether we aim at 
clarity of perception or at a comprehensive view. Thus, when a man looks at 
a tall tree facing him it may well stay in the focus of his attention for a while; 
but as long as he keeps his eyes fixed on the object, the sense that 
“something... lies beyond”, though it is not known what, never deserts 
him. Similarly, even where one’s vision is able to take in a very wide view, 
“it is still felt as not the whole; the margins shade into that indefinite 
expanse which imagination calls the universe”*!. This fact that what is 
clearly apprehended is, so to say, but a visible portion of, and is indivisible 
from, what has been left out is, however, only dimly felt. We may say that 
this ‘recession’ or pointing towards what has been left out is vaguely 
experienced. But, “in the original experience”, it is not apprehended as 
vague. Were it perceived as such, it would be distinguished from what is 
clearly seen, and so itself become a distinct object of thought. What is 
more, this indivisibility of experience—or the inseparability of what is 
clearly apprehended from what is but dimly felt—is the setting of every 
experience in the double sense that it not only, so to say, surrounds what is 
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clearly experienced, but also falls between and inter-relates the objects or 
situational elements of which we are clearly aware. Originally, or before 
any effort is made to actively determine whether a particular object or 
meaning goes well with another, things or events make a whole situation 
only because our perception of their individual outline or significance does 
not divide the way we experience them”. 


7. Art and the Truth of Experience 

Reflections such as these are, in Dewey’s view, necessary; they enable us 
to see a vital truth about art. Art is akin to experience not merely because 
even matters of daily life can be turned into fit material for art, nor even 
simply because the making and appreciation of art involve the having of “an 
experience” which occurs freely, if not with such exquisiteness, even in our 
everyday experience, but also because a work of art—that is, the aesthetic 
actualization of the promise of an art-product—projects the essential 
indivisibility and illimitableness of experience. His own words here are 
eloquent: 


A work of art elicits and accentuates this quality of being a whole and of belonging to the 
larger, all-inclusive, whole which is the universe in which we live... Somehow... [it] 
operates to deepen and to raise to great clarity that sense of an enveloping undefined whole 
that accompanies every normal experience... This fact... is the explanation of that feeling 
of exquisite intelligibility and clarity we have in the presence of an object that is experienced 
with aesthetic intensity. It explains also the religious feeling that accompanies intense 
aesthetic perception. We are, as it were, introduced into a world beyond this world which is 
nevertheless the deeper reality of the world in which we live in our ordinary experiences. We 
are carried out beyond ourselves to find ourselves... [The] enveloping undefined whole... 
is..felt as an expansion of ourselves.* 


I may interpret this passage thus: 


a. An art-work projects (or brings out in a heightened manner, see: “elicits 
and accentuates”) the dual quality of all experience, that is, its being 
undivided—and so “whole”—on the inside, and its seeming to recede into a 
vaguely felt background said to be “the larger all-inclusive whole”. Such a 
way of speaking is also warranted by the fact that every conscious 
experience of ours is felt as enveloped by an indefinite background rather 
than as possessed of sharply defined outlines in the way of physical objects. 


b. The double heightening of (say) inner indivisibleness and irrepressible 
self-transcendence serves two aesthetic ends. On the one hand, the 
improved togetherness (or organization) of the details of the art-work’s 
content makes for greater clarity, and also intelligibility which—as the 
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mutual relevance of both sense and meaning that is at once acknowledged, 
and does not have to be laboriously reached through merely abstract 
thinking—may be said to be ‘exquisite’. On the other hand, the greater 
inner compactness, which is at once a heightening of meaning, does not gain 
in clarity inertly like things which we may only find in or against an 
inconspicuous background, but like a deep and definite thought which not 
only impresses the mind with its own substance, but keeps it astir with 
subtle implications, though these may be seen but dimly at the moment. A 
work of art, or art as experience, is of course an integrated, self-completing 
whole. But its look of self-completeness is at once a pregnance of meaning; 
it is always fringed with resonances of image and idea; and though, at its 
best, aesthetic experience is (in Dewey’s view) a “seizure”, in the sense of 
being “an experience in which a total situation is absorbed in a vivid fused 
satisfying quality”*4, the impact is no mere restriction of the mind to what is 
vividly experienced, but a liberation of its powers of feeling and 
visualization, so that we are tempted and enabled to mark even the 
vanishing points, so to say, where the individual experience seems to merge 
into its inalienable background of indeterminate feeling and fancy, a 
movement of the mind which is quietly felt as an expansion of ourselves”. 
Though it is not put as such, Dewey’s argument here is that what gives 
sanity to our experience in the world is, fundamentally, the sense of being 
there in “the common context” of undivided experience which is largely 
indeterminate; that though the single, integrated experience which the 
substance of an art-work provides is surely satisfying, we feel raised and 
ennobled only by its twilight margins as they shade into vaguely 
apprehended meaning, and renew our sense of the great inescapable, 
indivisible and all-inclusive context of experience in which we “live and 
move and have our being”; and that this is why it is naturel for intense 
aesthetic perception to be accompanied by some religious feeling®*. The full 
meaning or significance of an art-work is not only what it says clearly, but 
what it suggests, at the fringes, so to say, where determinateness ends; it is 
indeed these nebulous margins which point to our moorings in something 
much wider than what fills the mind presently. Thus, Poe speaks of “a 
Suggestive indefiniteness of vague and therefore spiritual effect”; and 
Coleridge insists that every work of art must have about it “something not 
understood to obtain its full effect”?’. 

Why are we not irritated by the penumbra of an art-work’s meaning? 
Why do we happily acquiesce in it? Dewey’s answer is: because it 
Teawakens in us the sense of a truth, the truth of our being grounded in 
experience which knows no limits. “Somehow, the work of art operates to 
deepen and to raise to great clarity.. [the] sense. . that we are citizens of this 
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vast world beyond ourselves, and any intense realization of its presence 
with and in us brings a peculiarly satisfying sense of unity in itself and with 
ourselves”**. 


YW 


Is the sense of any such truth involved our experience of rhythm as art? 
Dewey would at once say, yes; and offer the following as supportive 
argument. 


8. Rhythm, Life, Existence 

As a necessary element of every art, rhythm is the “ordered variation of 
change””’. It is indeed in this sense that rhythm may be said to pervade “all 
the arts, literary, musical, plastic and architectural, as well as the dance”. 
But, as thus regarded, rhythm is also an original feature of our very 
existence. “Man’s own life is affected by the rhythm of waking and sleeping, 
hungering and satiety, work and rest”. Again, rhythm is there in the living 
body’s vital processes, say, as “the systole and diastole in the coursing of the 
blood, or alternate inspiration and exhalation in breathing, the swing of the 
legs and arms in locomotion”. Yet our “interest in rhythm which dominates 
the fine arts” cannot be explained on the basis of bodily functions alone. 
“Man attended to the environment long before he gave much observation 
or thought to his own organic processes”; and that which constitutes the 
very condition “of even elementary human subsistence” is the operation of 
the larger rhythms of nature, such as the following: “dawn and sunset, day 
and night, rain and sunshine,.. the circular course of the seasons”. The 
latter are indeed the rhythms “that directly concern human beings”, though 
by way of emphasizing the pervasiveness of rhythm, it may also be pointed 
out that “every uniformity and regularity of change in nature is a rhythm”, 
and that it is precisely such changes that are recorded by sciences like 
geology and dynamics, and kinematics. Therefore, it may be truly said that 
“rhythm is a universal scheme of existence”, and that “underneath the 
rhythm of every art and of every work of art there lies, as a substratum in 
the depths of the subconsciousness, the basic pattern of the relations of the 
live creature to his environment”. “There is rhythm in nature before 
poetry, painting, architecture and music exist”*!; and this is why, though it 
does not directly point to any actual thing or situation, a good solo 
exposition of rhythm—where the content of mnemonic syllables or bols 
only lends accent and shape, pause and poise, and nimbleness or 
torrentiality to the flow, without suggesting any real other to it—satisfies us 
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deeply by taking us back, so to say, to what we have all along been used to, 
that is, the occurrence of patterns of change. It is this essential concern of 
ours which may be said to inform and transcend the art of rhythm‘. 


9. Dewey and Our Rhythm 

Here, in passing, we may also see how the practice of our rhythm squares 
with the other points which Dewey makes by way of amplifying his 
definition of rhythm we have referred to. He puts them thus: 


When there is a uniformly even flow, with no variations of intensity or speed, there is no 
rhythm. There is stagnation even though it be the stagnation of unvarying motion. Equally 
~ there is no rhythm when variations are not placed... The change not only comes but it 
belongs; it has its definite place in a larger whole... Variations of intensity [and of “pulse 
and rest”] are not, in any complex rhythm, the whole of the matter... [They are] 
modulation{s] of the entire pervasive and -unifying qualitative substratum‘. 
Now, all this may be expected to hold good of our rhythm, for Dewey is 
here talking of a complex rhythm, and our rhythm can indeed be so 
characterized. It is complex in quite a few ways. The material it builds upon 
is not mere beats, but beats that are christened as bols (or syllables) which 
sound very differently. Music, in the strict sense, is not there in our rhythm, 
for no scale is traversed here. But the musical is undoubtedly availed of, for 
some syllables like 774 impress the ear with their insistence, whereas 
others like & just tickle our hearing with daintiness. The focal beat itself 
has a double character; it both begins and consummates a cycle; and, above 
all, the contemplation of patterns, in both making and mere interested 
following, is (so to say) bifocal in the sense that their own design is not only 
duly retained, but judged as determinately (and properly) related to the 
basic pace of the cycle whether this pace be only bome in mind or also 
marked overtly, in terms of a tune, by an accompanist. 
: But apart from the emphasis on complex rhythm taken generally, are the 
individual points made in the extract really true to our tala? They surely 
are; and it is easy to see why I say so. In the very playing of a theka 
variatons of intensity or pace are necessarily there. The basic laya, of 
course, cannot change until the drummer himself decides to do so, but the 
‘temporal character or the inner pace of individual syllables is free—nay, it 
is often made—to vary designedly, but of course without disturbing our 
hold on the basic Jaya. Thus, the syllabic tuft afefre fi and the much 
smaller bol ff4Sa may both be made to take two matras each, say, in a 
cycle of seven beats“. It needs hardly be pointed out here that the tuft we 
nage “eas to will naturally seem quicker than the bo/ we have compared 
with. : 
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As for regulation of intensity, it is also visibly there in the very structure 
of a thekd as righly projected at the drums. Some of its constituent bols are 
always a little deeper than others; and this extra depth is the result of two 
factors, in the main: a proper blending of the sounds produced by the two 
drums and a measure of pressure duly put on the drums by the player’s 
hands, If the cycle is played by a drummer who has not been able to 
cultivate these two excellences, jointly called (aa-71&), the playing will only 
appear, in Dewey’s words, as a mere “stagnation of unvarying motion”, 
rather than as a feature of the art of rhythm; and the complaint of the 
knowledgeable here would be that the theka is ‘lifeless’ because the 
drummer cannot press the drums properly*®. Variations, too, are here all 
‘placed’ in the sense that they relate to the whole-form determinately and 
dynamically; that is, they do not merely have their set positions in, but owe 
their own look partly to, and make for the overall apearance of the cycle (or 
the pattern) by virtue of, this placement. Thus, the off-beat, because of its 
prefixed location, is not merely an other to the beats which sound, but isa 
quiet moment that at once makes for ‘balance or symmetry’ by dividing the 
whole cycle into clear segments.*© However, the most satisfying instance, 
aesthetically, ofthe point, Iam seeking to illustrate is perhaps whatiscalled the 
unwinding of twists (4 GAT) in the playing of quayedas*”. Here, the 
individual twist which comes as a clear, if momentary, deviation from the 
basic, underrunning Jaya is encompassed on either side by a compact 
spread of quick, but evenly moving syllables; and the detail of intentional 
abandon so tugs at the rasika’s ability to hold on to the basic Jaya that it is 
not only duly noticed, but at once gently realized as a moment of aesthetic 
self-control, providing a very clear proof of Dewey’s thesis that receptivity 
in art contemplation is no mere passivity. 

But is this little detail, as Dewey would have us believe, a “modulation of 
the entire pervasive and unifying qualitative substratum”? Let us see. The 
substratum in question here is the basic pace of playing chosen, and as 
embodied in, and projected by the theka. Surely, this must all along be 
bome in mind; and so, if the individual twist occurs as a slight, but clear 
deceleration of the basic /aya-flow, the immediately following one or two 
syllables have to be played as a gentle spurt, so that the loss in pace may be 
quickly set off; and return to the normative Jaya, duly accomplished. The 
detail of adjustment referred to here is quickly noticed by a knowledgeable 
perceiver, for the change is distinct. But what needs to be pointed out is that 
if, besides the ‘unwinding’ I have been talking of, if any other syllable in the 
whole pattern wobbles even slightly in respect of steadiness of Jaya, the 
twist in question will at once tend to lose its impact of delight and subtlety. 
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In other words, the aesthetically proper placing of the rhythmic detail in 
question demands, as a pre-condition, modulation (or a proper regulation) 
of the whole underrunning, qualitative substratum or the basic flow of Jaya. 


10. ‘An’ Experience and the Arts 


The more important part of our task, as suggested by the way we outlined 
(a part of) Dewey’s aesthetics in Section I, however, remains. Is our 
concern with rhythm as art ever evocative of “an experience” in his 
comprehensive sense? We fave to take the concept in the fullness of its 
meaning, for Dewey appears to insist on the affinity of aesthetic experience 
with an experience regarded as the sum of ail its formal features: 


The word ‘esthetic’ refers... to experience as appreciative, perceiving, and enjoying. It 
denotes the consumer’s standpoint...the aesthetic..is the clarified and intensified 
development of traits that belong to every normally complete experience.. When the 
material experienced runs its course to fulfillment. . [we come to] have an experience. . [It is] 
so rounded out that its close is a consummation and not a {mere] cessation. Such an 
experience is a whole and carries with it its own individualizing quality and self-sufficiency... 
In every integral experience.. there is inception, development, fulfillment. . That which 
distinguishes an experience as esthetic is conversion of resistance and tensions... An object is 
peculiarly and dominantly esthetic, yielding the enjoyment characteristic of esthetic 
perception, when [all?] the factors that determine anything which can be called an 
experience are lifted high above the threshold of perception and are made manifest for their 
own sake. 


Now, I opened this essay by suggesting that the features listed here are all 
better manifest in our experience of rhythm than when we contemplate the 
Other arts. It is obviously not possible to consider every art, and we may 
Pick just three of them for a cursory look, say, architecture, painting and 
poetry. Take, to begin with, the art of architecture. We may readily agree 
to Dewey’s view that the making of good architecture proceeds as an 
interplay of suffering or undergoing and doing. It surely seems fair to 
Suggest that where the maker of a medieval cathedral was not satisfied with 
the Process of making “in the undergoing or perceptual phase of 
experience” he could change the doing (or making) suitably; that his 

constructions were not so much controlled by plans and specifications 
made in advance as is now the case™; and that this is why the structures he 
brought into being were generally more beautiful than many buildings of 
today. But consider the matter from the perceiver’s point of view. Does his 
experience, however satisfying it be, include the feeling of fulfitlment in 
¢ven roughly the same way as is seen to distinguish the maker’s (or the 
architect’s) contemplation of the building as he goes on making it? How is 
the sense of fulfillment that follows eventual success in making a cornice 
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after hours of chipping stone similar to the easy, agreeable feeling of one 
who just looks at it and only notices how well it goes with the ornamented 
frieze? In other words, if (following Dewey) adaptation to environment, or 
bending some given material to serve one’s purposes, be regarded as a 
necessary feature of an experience in daily life, the perceiver’s aesthetic 
contemplation of the beauty of architecture cannot be regarded as a case of 
“an experience” in its comprehensive sense. : 

Consider abstract painting next. Here, Dewey inclines to the view that no 
art is abstract in the sense of being wholly non-representational; and in 
support of this view he cites the following from Dr Barnes: 


Reference to the real world does not disappear from art as forms cease to be those of 
actually existing things any more than objectivity disappears from science when it ceases to 
talk in terms of earth fire air and water and substitutes for these things the less easily 
recognizable ‘hydrogen’ ‘oxygen’, ‘nitrogen’, ‘carbon’... When we cannot find in a picture 
representation of any particular object, what it represents may be the qualities which all 
particular objects share such as color, extensity, solidity, movement, rhythm etc.° 


Now, all this makes admirable sense. It may also be accepted that far 
from being confined to intellectual undertakings, abstraction “is found in 
every work of art”, the only difference being that whereas in an intellectual 
discipline, say, like science, abstraction “occurs for the sake of effective 
Statement... in art [it serves to bring out the] expressiveness of the 
object”*!, But the point is that where, as in ‘Red, White and Brown’ (1957) 
by the abstract expressionist, Mark Rothko, the “opaque mists of 
disembodied colour [just] invite the spectator into a quiet space, metaphor- 
ically equivalent to reverie”*?, does our aesthetic experience really show all 
the features that Dewey ascribes to an experience? Would it not be better to 
speak of such works, in the language of Susanne Langer, as symbolic 
expressions of felt life? 


11. The Relevance of Poetry 

Good poetry, I suggest, is more in tune with Dewey’s concept of an 
experience. I say so specially with an eye to those poems which are devoted 
to a clear subject, say, love or sleep, and which even appear to state what 
they are about; and can, therefore, easily evoke an experience that 
Possesses both unity and continuity. Consider, for instance, the well-known 
ghazal of the Urdu poet, Jigar, which opens by declaring what the story of . 
love, in a word, is: 


SF Tat Read H, seat a war 2 
fare a Re -ofs Ga a gor 3 
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In other words, this is the short and the long of love: intensively, it glows 
in the heart of the lover; and should it be allowed to unfurl its fullness, it can 
canopy the whole wide world*. 

The poem’s remaining couplets may be paraphrased thus: 


2. Quite as briefly statable is the tale of the love-lorn; they are the target of everybody's 
mockery, but there is no one to shed any tear for them. 

3. And, unadmitted though it be, even the loved one’s vagaries are a truancy of the heart, 
and no mere seduction of the eye. 

4. What yet enables the lover to meet the haughtiness of beauty and exactions of love, and 
even to face the whole heartless world, is his utter self-effacement. 

5. The lover can only invoke and avail of the power of irrepressible passion; and it is this 
alone which can change the loved one’s tyrannical indifference into commiseration by 
pitting it. against a cheerful endurance of pain and suffering. 

6. Indeed, the course of love is by no means easy; one has to cross a fiery river, so to say, by 
plunging into it. 

7. To conclude, many are the tears that nestle in the eye, says Jigar; but only that one of 
them is a pearl which isepierced—with pain and intense passion. 


Now, every one of these couplets is a relative wholeness of meaning. In 
each case the second line may be said to provide the complement which the 
first line demands; and so the whole poem bears out Dewey’s view that 
“consummation” as experienced in art contemplation is not merely final, 
but recurrent®. As for the requisite measure of unity and continuity, its 
presence is obvious here. Barring the first one, every couplet speaks of the 
power and pangs of unrequited love. Nor is the opening one disconnected 
with the rest; for it too speaks of love explicitly; and in respect of generality 
of reference it is visibly accordant with the second, fourth, sixth and seventh 
couplets. What is more, the last couplet may be said to provide a very fitting 
close to the poem by reiterating the opening emphasis on subjective 
intensity, the thought of intenseness or upgathering (see the word fae in 
the second line) becoming an image of beauty in the final couplet in terms 
of an array of apt words like, aq, fa, Aidt and SA: 


aig tt aga 8%, ait 4 fr afar 
faa ora St Atl @ te wa St eT e 


_ Further, as is again a demand of Dewey’s conception of art contempla- 
Uon as an experience, the whole poem may be said to appear pervaded by a 
_ Pathetic quality; and so it is reasonable to suggest that its deeper 
understanding will proceed from the perception of what he calls an 
undifferentiated qualitative whole®’. Nor is our experience deficient here in 
ianer impetus. The very sweep of the first couplet, like vibrant brushstrokes 
in a painting, captivates our interest, and makes us look forward to what is 
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to come. What is more, in case the poem is recited in a gathering, as i 
indeed the practice in the case of Urdu poetry, the utterance of the first lin 
itself, by virtue of the very exaltation of the task (it says) it sets out t 
accomplish—that is, putting the essence of love in a few words—may b 
expected to create a little tension as implicit in wonder about how exacth 
the task is going to be accomplished, a wonder which is quickly and happil: 
stilled by the very next line. 

Yet, be it noted, the passage from one couplet to another is by no mean. 
serial if the word be taken to mean linear sequence or arrangement. Th: 
third couplet, for instance, is not directly related to the preceding one. O1 
the other hand, they are all alike grounded in thoughts of unrequited love 
and therefore the poem’s unity may be said to be radial rather than serial™. 


12. How Rhythm Overtops 

What I would like to emphasize in this context is, however, a differen 
point. Though most of the essential features of (what Dewey calls) as 
experience may thus be freely found in our aesthetic experience of poetry, 
in the context of no other art are all of them so clearly manifest as in out 
proper contemplation of Hindustani rhythm. But I must make it very clea 
why I say so: 

Our rhythm is cyclic. It keeps returning to the beat from which it sets out 
completing round after round (avrtis) but at a steadfast pace, till a change it 
thought to be requisite and so made knowingly. A solo exposition of rhythn 
comprises patterns of various kinds. Barring cases where deviation i 
intentional and aims at producing effects of esthetic abandon®’, ever 
pattern is required to complete itself consummately at the focal (or the first 
beat called sama, from where, after a single round of the basic cycle 
another pattern is made to unfold itself decoratively. Clarity in cutting ov 
the various syllables of rhythm (at @eat or atc! a frara) is anothe 
requirement of good drumming which is, therefore, never deficient in inne 
differences. Throughout the recital, though the drummer is of course thy 
main erformer, the extent and the basic pace of the cycle are both kep 
manifest by an accompanist, called the Jahra-player, who does this b: 
playing a simple, set tune Tepeatedly and without a break. 

Now, as we attend to such an ‘object’ of occurrent art aesthetically, unit) 
and continuity appear of themselves in our experience. The cycle is, 4 
course, not empty or monotonous; it has a filling of distinct syllables ant 
emphases, but an equable pace (or Jaya) embraces and underruns all 0! 
them, making them appear as but accents in a single flow. Whether it 
actively kept by the drummer or followed imaginatively by the listener, this 
winged form is nowhere disrupted, though it of course appears marked 2! 
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segmented in various ways. As in every other case of an experience, here 
too the flow is ‘from something to something”®; but these ‘somethings’ or 
the various syllables not only gain in distinctness from the order in which 
they occur—that is, before or after one another—but owe their very 
character as accents of rhythm, and not as mere sounds, to the fact of their 
being related determinately to the ceaseless, even flow of the basic aesthetic 
pace. It is indeed this quality of determinateness which pervades a good 
rhythmic recital, makes it experienced as a singleness, and keeps it as such 
in spite of the limitless diversity of its filling which comprises syllables, 
emphases, and variform manner of movement. Continuity, however, is 
here even literal. The completion of a round of the cycle is followed at once 
either by another such round or by a pattern; and a pattern itself makes 
room, as it ends, for a display of the cycle (or the theka) as the ground of all 
decorative work. 

The sense of conservation and cumulation is also easily evoked here. The 
unwavering steadiness with which the basic rhythm (or theka) keeps cycling 
uninterruptedly may make one openly acclaim the way the 
thythmic ground has been ‘established’-—one may indeed 
here exclaim: ae! aa aia aay at @ (conservation); and the 
steady self-completing round so grows upon the contemplating self 
(cumulation) that the basic pace is all along held on to effortlessly, in the 
midst of the drummer’s most intricate figurations even where they seem to 
deviate purposely from it. As for the sense of consummation, it is here 
visibly both final and intervening. The whole recital ends with a torrent of 
patterns, comprising re/a and rau, that provide a kind of climax by virtue of 
their fluency which is, however, not expected to lose shape and the requisite 
onlentation towards the sama. But every other pattern too is required to be 
pe si and execution that it may seem to make for the focal beat on 
on ah are of appearing to be somehow manipulated to do so by the 
fe ae oe oe suggestion is, of course, made possible also by 
ee ees ity if hold on to the basic. pace and to follow, at the 
the pesmi = es owing design, but though it is surely not due to 
ature at Hn . A ba dole words, the art-product) alone, and is a 
iupetes ihn: el - ’ ate and contemplated, the sense of inner 
thet. bétier known nati Sap aru than in contemplating works of 

The self compictin i“ i o painting and architecture. on 
fetvonily beeaine Oe ha ity of experience is also manifest here. This is so 
patterns which are ee Li character of the basic rhythm and the 
eerie h , a rule, required to bloom as the sama, but also 

us € whole recital has a distinct i 
traditional way i bg is opening and ending. (The 
y is to begin with a peshkar and to end with some extra-fluent 
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rela or rau; and the intervening filling is provided by pattern of various 
kinds, the most impressive and elaborate ones of them being the quayedas.} 
All this is common knowledge; but what is specially relevant here tc 
Dewey’s view has to be pointed out. Though its grammatical form (or, in 
Dewey's words, its character as a mere art-product) is pre-fixed, the 
opening pattern (the peshkar) is so played by a good drummer that, without 
of course going haywire, it purposely strays just a little from some accents oj 
the pre-fixed design, enabling thereby the drummer himself to relish the 
moments of wilful abandon or self-created difficulty, and to vivify, by the 
very intentional quality of the deviation, his awareness of the basic 
laya-flow. Such moments of (what Milton has called) “wanton heed and 
giddy cunning”, though they are often found in-built in quayedas where 
they occur (I repeat) as what is called 3 @er in rhythmic parlance, can be 
made to punctuate the playing of any pattern; and in every case they make 
for deeper relish. Dewey is indeed right in emphasizing the value of “the 
factor of resistance”. 


Without internal tension there would be a fluid rush to a straightaway mark; there would 
be nothing that could be called development and fulfillment . .. The perceiver as well as artist 
has to perceive, meet, and overcome problems; otherwise, appreciation is transient.” 


Further, in our aesthetic experience, as distinguished from meré 
understanding, of rhythm, the part-whole interunion appears so natural anc 
effortless that though (in principle) neither the whole-form of the cycle no! 
any detail of the patterns is ever lost sight of, the rasika’s attention i 
nowhere divided or strained. Dewey believes that in ‘an’ (or esthetic} 
experience the form of the whole is present in every member™; that here 
even the “pauses.. punctuate and define the quality of movement”®; thai 
in great art there is no limit set to the individualization of parts within parts: 
that every part is here so constituted. . (that] it is susceptible of indefinite 
perceptual differentiation™; and that in rhythm (as we saw) whichever af 
be its locus, a change “not only comes but... belongs. . and has its definite 
Place in a larger whole”. Now, all this is literally and identifiably true of the 
Practice of Hindustani rhythm. The ‘members’ of a recital, here, are the 
rhythmic patterns and their constituent syllables; and the whole-form (ol 
the cycle) is present in them in the sense that all of them are alike judged a 
variform embellishments, and no mere collocations of meaningless Jetters— 
and as accents of rhythm, and not a mere series of diverse sounds—because 
they are viewed in relation to the aesthetic pace as kept up and marked by 
the thekd or the rhythm-cycle as played. Again. within a limited stretch of 
beats, or even between two adjacent beats where the rhythmic flow is 
leisurely, an infinite variety of effects is achievable through changes of 
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emphasis, pace and syllabic filling, so that, in the art of rhythm, there is 
indeed no limit ‘to the individualization of parts within parts’. What is 
more, as we have already brought out, the changes referred to must all be 
designedly related to the basic aesthetic pace, and may therefore all be said 
to have their places ‘in a larger whole’. But if these changes and ‘members’, 
as aesthetically experienced, are inseparable from the whole which 
embraces them, and if, as Dewey himself insists in respect of all the 
relations that hold an art-work as one, the part-whole relation too is to be 
taken as dynamic in the sense of being one of mutual determination, the 
‘members’—or patterns and changes—must all be regarded as not merely 
having a place in, but as self-differentiations of, the whole. 

What I say here of Dewey’s view of relations in art taken generally is 
warranted by his remarks like the following: 


a. In art, as in nature and in life relations are modes of interaction.... They exist as actions 
and reactions in which things are modified... When used to define form in art ‘relation’ is 
to be understood...as an affair of... mutual modifications. 

b. The relations must be noted not only in respect to one another, two by two, but in 
connection with the whole under construction; they are exercised in imagination as well 
as in observation. 


In respect of b., however, it may be added that whereas Dewey relates it 
only to “creative work in art” I find it quite relevant also in our 
contemplation of rhythm. Anyway, the fact that the patterns here seem to 
be a revelation of the whole-form’s own aesthetic potential is the evidence 
of a good drummer’s own experience of actual playing. The moment-he is 
able to establish, and so saturate himself with the sense of the individual 
pace and character of the rhythm cycle chosen, the patterns seem to well up 
of themselves from within the aesthetic matrix or the theka, which indeed is 
the reason why he does not have to make an extra effort to hold on to the 
basic Jaya as he concentrates on unpacking the riches of a pattern. This, 
incidentally, is also why a good drummer is deeply convinced that any 
thythm cycle, be it even the simplest one, offers exhaustless possibilities of 


creative work. That he is not keen to try his hand at many rhythm cycles is, 
therefore, understandable. 


13. Concluding Remarks 


oa es more clarification is, however, necessary before we let this essay 
ve © 1 add the following to the points already made about the relevance 
ce) Paes S aesthetics to our rhythm: 
rst, the sense of being driven by an inner impetus is probably more 


distinctly felt in our contemplation of rhythm than in that of any other art. 
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Either we do not know what rhythm really is; or, if we do, we are almost 
borne aloft, and irresistibly, on the wings of the basic pace once the theka 
has been able to establish itself; and in addition to this pervasive impulsion, 
the pleasantly coercive form of the various patterns pushes us repeatedly to 
look for the sama as their destiny. 

Second, because the syllables of rhythm have no verbal meaning, nor any 
subject or situation to represent, it is truer to say of rhythm than of any 
other art that in the individual (or an) experience evoked the requisite 
factors or features—such as unity, continuity, inner impetus, cumulative- 
ness and overcoming of resistance—“are lifted high above the threshold of 
perception and are made manifest for their own sake”. 

Thirdly, it yet needs a little care to determine how exactly ‘an experience’ 
can be evoked by rhythm. Dewey rightly holds that an experience can occur 
only where attention to the object’s details is not cursory. In the case of 
rhythm this requirement would mean that what is presented to the perceiver 
is an array of expansive, methodically shaped and intricate patterns; for, 
otherwise, sustained and penetrating attention will not be required, and the 
intended experience, undivided and entire, will not come into being. I 
indeed believe, on the basis of my personal experience as a rasika, that what 
is required for the evocation of a deeply satisfying (not merely exciting) and 
self-sufficient experience by rhythm is not just a succession of brief and 
fluent torhe-tukre which aim at repeated applause, but some rich and 
properly integrated fare, opening (I repeat) with peshkar, and including not 
merely snatches of brief and brilliant gats and torhds, but some quayedas 
projected with poise®’ and precision, and enlivened with moments of wilful 
abandon; and finally, ending with some very fluent refa or rau before the 
ultimate sama. As in the case of music, so even here, the ideal should be to 
build up a rhythmic atmosphere which the rasikas may hesitate to disturb 
with loud and repeated applause.® Aesthetic experience of rhythm is, to be 
sure, deeper than a mere titillation of sense by the sight and sound of the 
drums adroitly handled; and, as is demanded by Dewey’s view of emotion 
outlined earlier, the happy feeling that such experience entails is no mere 
percolation of a readymade emotion through the rhythmic forms, but what 
or how these forms, projecting with loving care the intrinsic character of 
their constituent syllables, themselves appear to a rasika who has for long 
trained himself in responding to the measure and meander of rhythm. 

Our final question. Is our experience of rhythm as art cognitive, or 
conative, or one of mere feeling? I say, following Dewey, it is none of these 
alone, but all of them at once. One can surely draw such distinctions as one 
reflects on the experience. Thus, as I write about it, I may say that the 
rasika knows, and all along remembers, the specific character of the tala 
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being played; and that he is also never slow to notice the slightest 
unintended deviation from the basic pace. The cognitive element is, 
therefore, obvious here. But so are the other two elements of tendency or 
impulse and feeling. It is common knowledge that a duly trained listener 
tends to sway, and gets a little keyed to arrive at the sama, along with 
patterns of shapely and unrelenting design; and that he chuckles happily at 
their split-second accomplishment. Where a Tabla player, I recall, is of the 
late Ustad Habeebuddin Khan’s ability, one sometimes wonders if the 
pattern just begun can be ‘thrown’ to the double of its present pace. But 
what would I see at the very next moment? Just a sudden, sharp open-palm 
stroke® at ‘the left one’, and the pattern would take off, and land without 
any wobble at the dizzy pace eliciting my instant admiration, if unbelieving- 
ly. At this point, in the embrace of experience, does any one make out the 
wonder from the happy feeling? Oo 


NOTES 


1, Stephen C. Pepper’s essay: ‘The Response of the Critic’ in M. Rader’s A Modern Book 
of Esthetics, 4th edition, p. 454. 


2. Monroe C. Beardsley: Aesthetic From Classical Greece to the Present, 1966, p. 332. 


3. Tala is rhythm. 
4. Sangeet means vocal/instrumental music and dance. 


5. John Dewey: Art as Experience, Capricorn Books, New York, 7th Impression, 1958 


(hereafter referred to as AE), Pp. 27. (In subsequent references, ‘p.’ does not precede the 
Page numbers). 
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14, “.. Every i i 
-Every successive part flows freely, without seam and without unfilled banks, into 
what ensues”. Ibid, 36. 


1S. i “ i 
An experience “moves by its own urge to fulfilment”. Ibid, 36. Italics added. 


16. “.. There is no sacrifice of the self-identity of parts.” Ibid. 
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17. “A sense of growing meaning conserved and accumulating towards an end that is felt as 
accomplishment of a process.” Ibid, 39. 


18. The unity of an experience “is constituted by a single quality that pervades the entire 
experience in spite of variations of its constituent parts”. Ibid, 37. 


19, Ibid, 36. 
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20a. A rasika is a knowledgeable perciever. 
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33. Ibid, 195. Italics added. 34. Pepper’s essay, op. cit., 457. Italics added. 
35. AE., 195. 36. Ibid. 37. Ibid, 194. 38. Ibid, 195. 39. Ibid, 154. 
40. Ibid, 150. Also see 147-149. 41. Ibid. 147. 


42. For arguments in support of the view that our rhythm may be taken as an autonomous 
art, see the essay ‘Aesthetic theory and Hindustani Rhythm’ in my book: The Winged 
Form, Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi, 1979, 1-17. 


43.. AE, 15455. Italics added. 


44. The reference, here, is to the cycle known as 41%, the grammatical structure of which is 
as follows: 
+ 22%, 3 456 7 
for s om ‘free fer s amt ferfee 
ea ci 3 
45. In popular parlance the complaint, here, takes the following form: ‘aac Ha tal aa; 


we a? 


46. See, here, the following: “.. An interval, a pause.. (which serves as) a balance oF 
symmetry of antagonistic forces”. AE 155. 


47. A quayeda is a rich and elaborate pattern employing graded variations of Jaya and 
quafiya radeef which may be called use of end-rhymes in rhythm. 


48. AE, 35, 45-6, 55-6. Most of the italics here are mine. 
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49. Ibid, 52. “50. Ibid, 94. 51. Ibid, 94-95. 


52. Anthony Everitt: Abstract Expressionism, Thames and Hudson, 1975, 29. 


53. Jigar in the series: 34 % chefia FRR, Rajpal & Sons, Delhi, 44. 
The other couplets run thus: 


2. BH eee H oR a saw a warn 2 
w a ad ae eA A wz 
. at ak ager, art a amr e@ 
wa ff Home 3, aii a ae? 
. ET are @, aa eH A eT? 
wt ae at dex ¥ aa 2 
. & aeaeten! ef setarie 
an we farrn a d-da & cart @ 
. Fe eh Tet aie, vet & ara cit 
SH am aH ea 2, sk a be 
ag a age-8 2, aia 2 fee’ ate 
fia wa aad tw oa a ae 
54. AE, 55, 137, 139. 55. Ibid, 191. 56. Ibid, 136. 


w 


pad 


w 


a 


~N 


57. As in patterns of ateet and anagat variety. 58. AE, 36. 


59. So that here too, as required by Dewey’s of an experience, consummation is intervening 
(or recurring) and not merely final. 


60. This anesthetic suggestion is a feature of the drumming of those who are not able to 
project the design of the pattern through proper accentuation and adherence to Jaya. 


61. AE, 138. Italics added. 62. Ibid, 56. 63. Ibid, 36. 64. Ibid, 204. 


65. Ibid, 134, As itis cited bere, the extract differs only in respect of the order of words and 
some emphases, not in substance, from the original. 


66. Ibid, 51. 

67. The following remarks of Dewey are very relevant to poise in the playing of quayedas: 
“There is no art without the composure that corresponds to design and composition in 
the object. But there is also none without resistance, tension, and excitement; otherwise 
the calm induced is not one of fulfilment.” AE 160. 

68. This is the kind of aesthetic response which Bharata Muni prefers. 


69. Or an 
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tion to the telling of a story, providing an account, or describing an 

event. Other associated terms refer to the act of narrating, the art or 
technique of narration, a person (or indirectly a work) discharging the 
function of a narrator. The established etymological connections lead to the | 
process of knowing, especially the particulars of an event or an act. It has. 
been noted that as an artistic/literary strategy, narrative was not unambi- 
guously recognized till the late 18th century in the English lexical tradition. 

The Indian terminological response offers, generally speaking, a varied 
picture. For example varna (to describe), kathd (to tell), akhyd (to relate), 
etc. are in circulation. Narrations have developed into kirtana, kathana, 
vamana, akhydna, nivedana and other processes which in turn provide 
forms such as katha, akhydna, upakhyana, akhyayika, vrittanta, charitra, 
katha prabandha, itihdsa, etc. The processes have their own respective 
specialized performing agencies. In this connection kathak, kirtanakar, etc. 
would come to mind. 

In fact it needs to be admitted that the moment narrative takes an 
aesthetic step it moves away from its core meaning and its concern with’ 
sequence, factuality and particulars. The aesthetic benefits accrue because 
the narrative borrows/assimilates time-manipulation and ambiguity from 
music, character creation and role depiction from drama. Statement cat 
turn into narration, narration into dialogue, felt and specific emotion into 
evocative mood because of the initial movement away from pure language 
use. In other words, a combining of narrative and performing arts shifts and 
lifts the problem to an aesthetic plane where two arts and not two activities 
are engaged in competition, if not locked in combat. Interrelationship of 
arts also involves problems of their classification which finally leads to the 
most fundamental parallelogram of forces that govern creation, com- 
munication and reception of aesthetic endeavours. The forces in operation 
are 1n two pairs: verbal-non-verbal and audio-visual. In multi-art manifesta-- 


C ommonsense definitions of narrative and related terms draw atten- 
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tions sensibilities of the artists, potencies of the communicative systems, 
and sensitivities of the receivers are fully tested. 

Against this background is to be examined the role of the performing arts 
vis-a-vis narrative as the latter unfolds its wide spectrum (brought out by the 
terminological cluster and the performing agencies associated with it). 
Instances of dramatized, choreographed and musicalized narratives may be 
analyzed to determine the nature and outcome of the interrelationship 
between narrative, an intrinsically literary phenomenon, and its appearance 
in combination with one or many of the performing arts. To facilitate the 
discussion I prefer to concentrate on three narrative forms from Maharash- 
tra which are music—, drama- and dance-oriented respectively. The 
strategy followed in respect of the forms is to rely on performance’ to 
abstract the operative structuring principles and to combine with the 
perceptions thus obtained those insights gathered from musicological 
terminology. To rely on the performing as distinct from the scholastic 
tradition does not mean that the latter is regarded irrelevant. However it is 
helpful to note the inevitable time-lag between performance and the 
associated/accompanying scholastic model. Items such as distribution of the 
performing set, instrumentation and vocalization details, melodic contours 
and rhythmic patterns, the scope allowed to character creation, the range of 
ee and the nature of audience participation need to be examined 
closely. 


Powada: A Music-oriented Narrative 
The themes of Powada are usually conducive to: 


Description of heroic deeds; 

Eulogy to a hero figure; 

- Description of a cataclysmic event; 
Description of a memorable event; 

Imparting a didactic message through a story. 


YPOUNE 


Themes in Powada.compositions are obviously amenable to the narrative 
mode. Descriptions as well as dialogues have a place in the scheme of 
things. Both highly Sanskritized and less Sanskritized compositions are 
heard. Narratives in Powada pick up pace quite early, a point which 
assumes importance in the analysis of its construction. It has also been 
Pointed out that from the 300-odd extant compositions, seven belong to the 
Period 1680—1749, about 150 are from the period 17131819, and the rest 
from later years. Powadas have been composed in modem times and are 
being composed even today, but there has been no major deviation from 
the format crystallized in the traditional corpus. 
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Structure and Rendering 

The first noticeable feature is the prose character of the versification 
Further, the use of end-rhymes, reliance on assonance and alliteration 
fairly lengthy stanzas with a regular recurrence of sections in change 
metres are also marked. Insertion of a musical refrain consisting of th 
meaningless syllables ‘ji,ji,ji,ji’ is functionally important. The metre 
employed are conducive to a fast movement in presentation. 

In its rendering, Powada impresses as a solo expression. Voca 
accompaniment is mainly confined to the high-pitched singing of th 
musical refrain and to the repetition of lines if and when the soloist desires 
Naman (invocation), verse, prose narration, musical refrain (jheel) 
changed metre (called chaf), the connecting stanza (milavani) an 
identification of the poet (mudra) can be enumerated as the main structure 
features clearly reflected in the compositions. 

The narration is done in the third person and the performers rarel! 
assume roles. However, according to V.K. Rajwade, in the early period o 
the form performers used to assume roles. He categorized Powada as: 
shravya as well as drishya kind of poetry, thus moving it closer t 
dramatization. 

Other notable features of the rendering are: 


1. The intention to have an outdoor performance; 
2. The heterogenity of the audience; 

3. The standing position of the performers; 

4. The soloist’s role as a poet-composer. 


Melodic and Rhythmic Settings 

1. The melodic frameworks are simple and repetitive. Mostly they explor 
the middle and higher octave ranges. 

2. There is no elaboration of musical ideas which in themselves are close! 
constructed and forcefully articulated. Emphases and not subtle effec 
are the prime avenués of music-making. 

3. There are musical flourishes but embellishments are far and few. 

4. Rhythm-wise, ardha-talas rather than talas are noticed. Melod 
frameworks do not even suggest ragas. [ 

5. Musical tempi range from fast to faster. All tempi serve the purpose ¢ 
providing firm time-frames to the text. These time-frames do not in al” 
way try to create spaces for a display of rhythmic virtuosity, etc. On mo 
of the occasions the rhythms and the tempi provide a musical underlinia 
to the textual messages. 
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The Utterance 

In view of the nature of the content it is not surprising that the aim is to 
create attitudes than relating facts. Forceful utterance is viewed with favour 
to exhort the listeners. An unrestricted mixing of the voiceless fricative ‘h’ 
in the utterance is therefore easily understandable. The outdoor performing 
conditions also necessitate throw of voice: Due to the tempi and the 
instrumentation, utterance in Powada is felt to be highly stressful. The 
words are nearly pounded into the listeners’ ears. The combined effect is of 
great vigour, verve and valour. The reasons why only males have performed 
Powada are clearly and closely bound with the performing conditions, 
utterance being one of them. 


The Instrumentation 

Tuntune and Daph are the main instruments. Tuntune has one string 
which is tuned in a high pitch. More importantly, it is plucked in rhythm and 
thus ends up by accentuating the rhythmic pulse. Daph is not particularly 
tuned but has to sound high enough to the satisfaction of the player. A very 
Pronounced rhythmic pattern emerges to help organizing the verse and 
shaping the utterance. Both the instruments do not leave behind any tonal 
shadows and hence the rhythmic units are well defined. The instruments 
create a pulsating and discontinuous though controlled progression. 


The Performing Set 

The all-male performing set consists of one soloist (who is also the 
Poet-composer), two vocal and one rhythm accompanists. The soloist sets 
the tone and leads. The group stands and performs with the audience in 
front. The soloist may move forward/backward aggressively and may 
introduce a crouching movement to enhance the effect. Facial and 
eye-gestures are not very pronounced or important in the communication 
Process. In fact the accompanists are often notable for their passive faces, 
merely indicating the strained facial distortions traceable to the high- 
Pitched singing! 


The Improvisatory Element 

Significantly (and logically in view of the musical format) improvization is 
more or less confined to the textual content. It is helpful to note items which 
Temain constant and those which allow change. 


1. In the best traditions of epic poetry, descriptions of battlescenes, 
deathscenes, coronation ceremonies and the like tend to be stock and 
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hence interchangeable. To an extent these constitute the changeable 
items. 

2. Eulogistic descriptions enjoy a similar mobility. 

3. Mudra—the poet-composer’s name—as well as the naman (invocation), 
the portion including names of deities, gurus, etc. obviously remain 
constant. 

. The patron’s name is obviously a changeable feature. 

. The prose descriptions, being less tightly structured, are prone to 
change. However the ways in which the prose passages are composed 
remain unaltered because of their obvious and immediate relationship 
with the total performance format. 

It is fair to conclude that Powada is one of the most literature-oriented of 
the musicalized narratives. On the one hand it represents a movement away 
from undiluted prose and yet it is only slightly more than a verse in tune. 
Powada music is of a monochrome variety. The narrative, i.e. literary 
restraints, do not allow movements with a dance potential. In the prevailing 
form Powada also lacks the capacity to create characters. To use T.S. 
Eliot’s formulation, it does not have an in-built provision for the third voice 
in poetry. What then is the contribution of music as a performing art to its 
narrative duties? At this stage I would like to mention two concepts to be 
discussed later: parallel structure and creative ambiguity. 


ap 


Drama-oriented Narrative 

The form which should engage our attention in the category of the 
drama-oriented narrative is Naradiya Kirtana. It is one of the seven types of 
Kirtana traditions Maharashtra has enjoyed. The present performing 
format is the result of a long evolution which owes a great deal to the bhakti 
cults and the fascinating interplay they had with other religious doctrines. 
Key terms to be adequately understood for a useful analysis of Naradiya 
Kirtana are: gadi, yajman, bidagi, poorvarang, mulapada, uttarrang, 
akhyan, rang, arati. Some of the terms are more immediately connected 
with performance while the others throw light on the cultural setting 
associated with the musico-dramatic form. 

The total performance is divided into two halves, namely, purvarang 
(first half) and uttarrang (the latter half). The first is devoted to a 
musico-philosophical discourse. A theme with a religio-philosophical_ 
import is selected by the.artiste to fit his equipment and temperament as 
well as to meet the demands of the patron or occasion if required. This text 
is elaborated with the help of references, quotations from supporting 
authorities or works. Music is kept to the minimum even though no 
strategies are spared in making the presentation interesting. This needs 
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special mention because the totality of oral tradition in India has taken care 
to allocate specialized forms and agencies for communicating content of the 
required depth and intensity. For example pravachana (as a form) is also 
devoted to expositions of religio-philosophical themes but the form eschews 
music or any other arts. While pravachana is expected to be informative, 
provocative and philosophically dense, Kirtana is assumed to be didactic, 
entertaining, and full of general appeal. Having elaborated the text to a 
measure the Kirtana artiste rounds off the first half with a musical interlude 
in which he takes the liberty of singing, i.e. dwelling and elaborations on 
musical ideas with the help of suitable musical forms. This brief but 
qualitatively different section stands out on account of its aim at undiluted 
musicality. 

It is in the uttarrang that the dramatic aspect of the narrative comes to the 
forefront. The artiste now selects a legend/myth, etc. (akhyan as it is called) 
preferably from mythology/legendary history, which can be used as an 
exemplar of the text considered in the first half. Use of music is more 
abundant and in some traditions even dance has a scope. Gestures, facial 
expressions, body movements (to an extent), speech and tone variations 
and such other channels are so extensively employed that it can be said that 
except aharya, all the types of abhinaya discussed by Bharata are well 
represented. Of essence is the fact that the artiste creates and assumes roles 
with the third-person narrative being used as a jumping-board to effect the 
changes. Improvization has adequate scope and so has the live contact! 
interaction with the heterogeneous but receptive audience. Many a times 
the performance may appear to be directed at the patron—the yajman— 
but generally speaking his presence merely provides an excuse for the 
artiste to fly into higher reaches of eloquence, wit, imaginative narrations 
and evocative utterance and win over the audience. In spite of all the twists 
and turns of the well-told story, the artiste never overlooks to remind the 
audience of the message he has propounded in the first half—the ‘original 
Statement’ (mula pada). It is skilfully interwoven, interspersed and 
contextually emphasized as a theme in a well-constructed plot should be! At 
the end a prayer is offered to the artiste’s guru, family god, and the patron’s 
god, etc. Members of the audience take part in this drati, bow down to the 
artiste who is obviously taken to represent the sage Narada and his Seat 
(gadi), and put money in the plate taken around. The patron pays the bidagi 
(remuneration) afterwards—but that too is described as an offering. A 
Successful Kirtana is described as if it were a music concert or a dramatic 
Performance! As I have said elsewhere, it is the rang theory and not-rasa 
theory which is intrinsically relevant to Indian performing arts, of which 

ana, as a one-man show, is a fair representative. 
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It is interesting to note that a similar kind of story-telling minus music, 
movement, gesture, etc. has.a specialized form allocated to it. Such a from 
is known as Purana. 

Against this backdrop a question crops up once more: Why has the 
story-telling been combined with the musico-dramatic, didactic, indoor and 
semi-ritualistic presentation? No form can originate, evolve and develop 
into a complex format unless it has the capacity to meet definite aesthetic 
and socio-cultural demands. Is it that the strategy and art of narrative, 
operative in a setting provided by a comprehensive oral tradition, needs 
performing arts to realize its aim? In the case of Powada it was noted that 
raising of parallel structures and generation of creative ambiguity was the 
essential contribution of the performing arts to the narrative. 

One may single out character creation as the special contribution of 
Kirtana. As Indian theoreticians have often mentioned, one basic human 
need is to be many in spite of being one. If a well-mounted dramatic 
presentation is a complete realization of that urge, Kirtana appears to be a 
beginning of that fulfilment. It is not surprising that the modern Marathi 
drama of the late 19th or even its earlier versions drew so heavily on the 
Kirtana tradition. The semi-ritualistic and rather secular thrust is also to be 
mentioned. The Kirtana tradition is accommodative enough to allow a 
liberalized and common view of gods. In Kirtana gods and goddesses vie 
with each other to be more human than the humans. They are full of human 
frailties and aspirations. Till the last turn of the plot members of the 
pantheon continue their ‘humanized divine’ functioning and only the final 
intervention of the ‘supernatural’ element distinguishes them from ordinary 
humans. The point is that these totality of circumstances is ideal to create 
characters and roles which in organically constituted plots soon acquire a 
life and will of their own, thus taking the highway to the dramatic 
dreamland. It is interesting to note that performing arts and especially 
drama (with its variations and sub-genres) thrives wherever the avatar 
concept is explored because the concept is an open invitation to the 
fascinating exercise of crystallizing ideas into concrete, dynamic agents of 
action. 


Dance-oriented Narratives 

The best candidate for a dance-oriented narrative is perhaps the form 
known as Jagran. 

In a ritualistic presentation for Khandoba (a sublimated folk deity), a 
group of about three/four performers sing songs of Khandoba and dance to 
the accompaniment of the Dimdi (a small rim drum), Tuntune (a 
one-stringed, plucked drone-cum-rhythm instrument), and tinkling bells 


